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PROFESSOR HARNACK ON THE LUKAN NARRATIVE 



PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., LL.D. 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



No greater service has ever been rendered to the Bible as it is, 
than that of historical criticism in our own times in undoing the 
work of the " harmonizer." The "harmonizer " is not primarily a his- 
torian. While compelled by modern requirements to assume in 
greater or less degree the guise and methods of the historian, his 
distinctive object is not scientific but apologetic. 1 However subor- 
dinated or disguised even from himself, the ulterior motive is always 
present, "to prove the doctrine all divine." If two scriptural 
sources relate the same occurrence, his impatience at the historians' 
analysis of differences in point of view (a necessary preliminary to 
constructive criticism) is but ill-concealed. He is not so much con- 
cerned for consistency in his own understanding of the course of events 
as for consistency between the records reporting the events. For he 
has a doctrine of the inspiration of these Scriptures to defend. 
Disagreement between two scriptural representations is the most 
obvious form of evidence against that theory. Hence the persistent 
pressure more or less appreciated, more or less resisted, at every nice 
point of decision to tip the scales of judgment in favor of the long- 
inherited conventions. 

The Lukan narrative admittedly comes from a period from twenty 
to forty years later than the Pauline epistles. Its aim is to set forth 
and justify the process of universalization by which Christianity 
became emancipated from Judaism and established as the divinely 
ordained world religion. The Pauline epistles are contemporary 
documents out of the very heat and turmoil of the struggle itself. 
They are only partially narrative in form, and show only incidentally 
and indirectly through what titanic struggles this emancipation 
was accomplished. But for this very reason their testimony is the 

1 In several American institutions of technical theological training biblical intro- 
duction is avowedly taught as a branch of "apologetics." 
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more convincing. Had the epistles remained unknown until our 
own times, and had our ideas of the history been moulded exclusively 
by the Lukan narrative, the discovery of the contemporary letters 
would have come to us as the most startling and revolutionary 
overthrow in the annals of conventionalized history. The reason we 
are unconscious of the inconsistency is that from childhood we have 
been indoctrinated with the methods and fruits that harmonistic 
interpretation has had well-nigh undisputed control. To the average 
untrained (or rather mistrained) reader the two pictures look sub- 
stantially alike. This is because he only sees them through a thick 
wash made up of mixed colors from both canvases with which all 
the bold outlines, all the strong brush-strokes, of the "old masters" 
have been overlaid. 

Harnack is not a "harmonizer." He is a historical critic of the 
first magnitude. He is not blind to differences, though he has some- 
times an original way of accounting for them, and in the process 
may be led, as we think, greatly to underestimate their importance. 
In his own field of church history he has long been a protagonist 
against apologetics disguised as history. But of late years he has 
become convinced — and with good reason — that the reaction went 
too far. To modern tradition, which some imagine him to be defend- 
ing, he accords no value; but he has found that a rejection of second- 
century tradition is apt to result in " emptying out the baby with the 
bath." Harnack has inscribed upon his banner the motto, "Back 
to tradition." And he goes back to it; but as its just and impartial 
judge, not as its slave. 

In this mood he comes back to the field of New Testament litera- 
ture, entering it as a church historian should by the portal which 
Wernle has rightly declared the gateway to synoptic criticism, the 
writings of the historian evangelist, "Luke." In three rapidly suc- 
ceeding "Contributions to New Testament Introduction" 2 he pre- 
sents first his general conclusion of the correctness of ancient tradition 
in attributing the dual work in substantially its present form to Luke, 

2 I, Luhas der Arzt der Verjasser des dritten Evangeliums und der Apostelgeschichte, 
1906; II, Spriiche und Reden Jesu: Die zweite Quelle des Matthaus und Lukas, 1907; 
III, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908. I and II having been already translated and widely 
reviewed, our attention in this article is mainly confined to III, which has just 
appeared. 
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the physician and companion of Paul. This conclusion is based 
almost exclusively upon philological considerations. To German 
critics, as apt to be superciliously ignorant of the work of English 
scholars as English scholars of German, he holds up two English 
contributions widely different in temperament, Hobart's Medical 
Language of St. Luke, and Sir John Hawkins' Home Synopticae, 
the former as one-sided and extravagant as the latter is sane and 
judicial. The linguistic and stylistic argument of these two scholars, 
says Harnack, is "decisive." Luke the physician, author of the 
Diary incorporated (as all critics acknowledge) in Acts, chap. 16-28, 
is the author of the entire work. Luke himself has cast the whole 
in the moulds of his own individual thought and language. Then, 
as if for the very purpose of showing his respect for German critical 
analysis of sources and discrimination of primitive tradition from 
redactional recast, Harnack presents two further "Contributions." 
One (Beitrag II) is devoted to the most careful reconstruction and 
study yet produced of "The Sayings and Discourses of Jesus, the 
Second Source of Matthew and Luke." 3 The other {Beitrag III) 
contains a discussion of the relation of the final author to the " written 
sources" of Acts, first among which must be reckoned the author's 
own contemporary notes of his journeys with Paul, the Diary which 
forms the basis of the second half of Acts. In the first half three 
sources are clearly distinguishable, of which at least two were 
written. 4 

In all this the great historical critic gives ample, perhaps unex- 
pected, proof of his skill in the fields of literary criticism, applying 
all its minutiae of philological discrimination to the problems of style 
and authorship. But does he exercise his acknowledged capacity — 
historical and literary — in both directions at the same time? That 
is a question which many New Testament scholars will be disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

Two ways are conceivable to account for the discrepancies admitted 
by all critics to exist between the later narrative writings of the New 

3 The ' ' first source " is of course our Gospel of Mark. 

f "Source A" contains 3:1 — 5:16, 8:5-40, 9:31 — 11:18 and 12:1-23. "Source 
B" (perhaps only oral) contains ch. 1 (in part), chap. 2, and 5:17-42. The "Anti- 
ochian Source" contains 6:1 — 8:4, 11:19-30, and 12:25 — 15:35. 
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Testament, and the actual course of events as we are compelled to 
understand it from the earlier sources, in this case the Epistles. 
One may (i) believe that a closer agreement with historic fact existed 
in some earlier form; this primitive form being usually identified 
with the work from which early tradition derives the names, "Mat- 
thew," "Luke," "John," which it attaches to the developed whole. 
Of this type has been the theory hitherto prevailing, at least among 
German critics, to account for the surprising discrepancy between 
Acts and the Pauline epistles. It is attributed to the unconscious 
process of degeneracy in oral and literary transmission of the narra- 
tive. 

Or (2), one may follow the precedent of Renan, who accounted for 
the most remarkable of the discrepancies between the Johannine and 
Synoptic narratives of the gospel tragedy in Jerusalem by pro- 
nouncing the raising of Lazarus an intentional fiction. True, one 
would scarcely anticipate that this method of vindicating the tradi- 
tional authorship at the expense of the sacred writers' veracity would 
greatly commend itself to the Christian public. But experience is 
wiser than anticipation. Of late Principal James Drummond, 
probably our ablest exponent of Philo, the great allegorist of Alex- 
andria, has renewed this "defense" of the Fourth Gospel, 5 not 
indeed imputing the deliberate fiction, as did Renan, to a "pious 
fraud" enacted by Jesus' disciples in collusion with their Master (!), 
but to the inventive fancy of the writer of the Fourth Gospel. This 
writer, whom Drummond on the strength of early testimony identifies 
with the apostle John, being much influenced by the ideas of Philo, 
"had a dreamy perception of external things" and "threw some of 
his ideas into the form of allegory." Prominent "defenders of the 
Fourth Gospel" we find are overjoyed that on these terms they may 
"keep their tradition" of the " character( ?) and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel!" 

Similar exultation already greets Harnack's decision that the 
departures of the Lukan narrative from actual fact, as we know it 
from Paul, must be accounted for, not by the unconscious distortions 
of oral and literary transmission, but by that " credulity in respect to 
the miraculous" and that "carelessness and inaccuracy" which 

5 Character and Authorship 0) the Fourth Gospel, 1904. 
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Harnack is compelled to admit, despite his ardent championship, in 
Luke himself; "weaknesses" which led Luke repeatedly to sub- 
stitute the later conventionalized and corrupted form of tradition 
as current at the time of writing for the earlier and simpler story in 
which he had himself been a factor ! 6 This is undoubtedly a possible 
solution. The decision depends on the preponderance of the evidence 
(unquestionably strong) from the uniform language and style, over 
the evidence, which, we take it, Harnack himself would concede to be 
otherwise fatal to Lukan authorship, showing a later and convention- 
alized idea of the events. If the linguistic evidence really doe's 
preponderate, there need be no hesitation to accept it on the part at 
least of English liberal critics; for they have uniformly shown a 
greater respect for the tradition of Lukan authorship than their 
German colleagues. But just why a verdict of more conscious as 
against more unconscious falsification should give ground for exulta- 
tion to the self-styled "defenders of the Bible" is not so easily 
apparent. 

Our present consideration must necessarily confine itself to the 
historical side of the argument. The technicalities of the linguistic 
argument are precluded from such publications as the present. It is 
possible, however, to summarize in brief outline the general character 
of "Luke's" conception of that process to the description of which 
his dual work is devoted, the process of universalization by which 
Christianity became emancipated from Judaism and established as the 
divinely ordained world-religion. 

Much stress has been laid hitherto on certain discrepant details, 
such as the Lukan representation of the "gift of tongues" as a miracu- 
lous equipment with power to speak foreign languages, against the 
Pauline references to it as a phenomenon of ecstatic, unintelligible 
utterance, "inarticulate groanings" "unfruitful to the understanding" 
unless "interpreted," suggesting only "madness" to the unbelieving, 
save as broken by "cries" of "Abba" and brief ejaculations in the 
language of Jesus and the prophets. A companion of that apostle 
who could thank God that he "spoke with tongues" more than 
all his converts, must have permitted his better knowledge to be 
displaced to an extraordinary degree by idealizing convention, if he 

« in, pp. 18, 19. 
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described the origin of this "gift of the Spirit" as it is described in 
Acts 2:1-11. For here the presuppositions of the underlying source 
(vss. 12-21, attributed by Harnack to his " Source B") themselves are 
adjusted to a pure literary convention. " Luke ' ' had before him a rela- 
tively correct representation of the origin of "tongues" (2 : 13, 17, 18, 
21, 26) and accommodates this to the Jewish midrash of Pentecost, the 
Feast of the Giving of the Law, when at Sinai all the seventy nations 
of the earth heard out of the stream of " fiery voices," each in its own 
tongue, the proclamation of God.' Truly if acquaintance with rab- 
binic legend 8 be the test, "Luke's" narrative of the Christian Pente- 
cost goes far to justify the extravagant admiration of Ramsay for 
his worth as a historian. 

Again the Diary in 28: n-16 reaches the same point as the closing 
sentence of the book, describing Paul's cordial welcome at Rome by 
the great Christian brotherhood to which more than two years before 
he had written the greatest of his epistles; and here all is entirely 
in accord with what we should anticipate from the epistles. But 
this fundamental narrative (Harnack's acknowledgment of the em- 
ployment by Luke in this part of Acts of "notes having somewhat 
the nature of a diary" 9 may probably be taken to apply to 28: 11-16) 
is supplemented in vss. 17-31 by an elaboration along the conven- 
tional lines and stereotyped formulae which elsewhere present 
"Luke's" conception of the Pauline methods of evangelization. 
From the supplement we not only hear nothing of any existent com- 
munity of Christians in Rome, but its presence is made impos- 
sible to imagine without extraneous aid. Paul begins at the very 
beginning, precisely as in the multitude of cases already narrated 

7 The legend, twice employed by Philo (de Decern Oraculis, g, 1 1 and de Spec. Leg., 
II, 22) is based on Deut. 33:2. (Hebrew; see R. V. margin) and Ps. 68:12. 
It represented the sound as issuing from Sinai in a stream of fire "like sparks from an 
anvil" and dividing into seventy voices, heard throughout the world. On the same 
basis rests the rabbinic belief referred to in Heb. 1 : 7 in a river of fire, from which 
angels constantly rise up, utter the praise of God, and into which they are imme- 
diately reabsorbed. 

8 Acquaintance with the Legend of Ahikar has been shown by R. Harris in the 
redaction of the same "Source B" in Acts 1 : 18. The speech of Stephen, Acts, chap. 7, 
is notoriously full of midrashic traits. 

9 P. 177. In den Wirstiicken — ihr tagebuchahnlicher Charakter macht es wahr- 
scheinlich, wenn auch nicht gewiss, dass Lukas Aufzeichnungen besass, die er hier 
benutzt hat. 
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in which he really was the original founder of the local church. 
Summoning together the leaders of the synagogue he finds not only 
complete ignorance regarding the cause cilebre in which he himself 
had long been the most prominent figure, but completely virgin soil as 
regards the gospel itself. They "desire to hear" what Paul thinks; 
"for, as concerning this sect, it is known to us that everywhere it is 
spoken against." Upon this inexplicably auspicious beginning Paul 
"expounded the matter. . . . persuading them concerning Jesus." 
The result, as in Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, everywhere that 
"Luke" relates the beginnings of the church, is the conversion of a 
nucleus and disbelief of the rest; and this naturally affords to the 
author a culminating opportunity for enunciation through the mouth 
of Paul the moral of the entire work. Thus the predicted counsel 
of God is fulfilled that his salvation by the hardening of Israel should 
be "sent unto the gentiles: they will also hear." Paul, accordingly, 
now begins the work of " preaching the kingdom of God and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ," which thereafter is 
continued to the end in undisturbed tranquillity. 10 The Roman 
Christian of 90-100 a. d. feels assured as he reads this story that the 
founding of his own church and the teaching of Paul, recently 
approved as it had been by cordial indorsement of James and all 
the apostles at Jerusalem, represents the final outcome of that deter- 
minate foreknowledge and counsel of God which decreed that thus 
the religion of Abraham, Moses, and the prophets, rejected by their 
unworthy descendants, should become the world-religion, " salvation 
sent unto the gentiles," planted and growing under divine direction to 
sure fruition in the metropolis of the world. And yet so far was this 
from being the real story, that years before a large and thriving church 
was already in existence in Rome, and (if we may trust the usual 
interpretation of an obscure reference of Suetonius) 11 had even 

10 Surprise is expressed that the work, if subsequent to the great Neronian per- 
secution of 64 a. d., should ignore it, as well as the death of Paul. As regards the 
latter even Peter disappears from view after chap. 15. As regards the Neronian 
persecution it begins a new story, the struggle of Christianity against the Empire, which 
"Luke" has no idea of relating. Previous persecutions were due solely to the Syna- 
gogue. Acts 28:28 refers to the peace of final victory over jealous Judaism. The 
new world religion was safely brought to birth. 

11 "Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes (Claudius) Roma expulit." 
— Claud. 25. 
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been for some ten years before Paul's coming in violent conflict with 
the synagogue that professes such serene ignorance of "this sect." 
Indeed the profession is on its face incredible. Acts 28: 17-31 simply 
represents the conventionalized, idealized elaboration of vss. 14-16 
along the stereotyped lines of the work taken as a whole. But 
"Luke" himself had been received with Paul by the delegation from 
the church in Rome, which went to meet them all the way to Apph' 
Forum! 

To these and similar sporadic instances Harnack has an answer. 
In substance it has been already given: Luke's personal recollection 
had become obscured. A Greek tendency to " stylisiren," which we 
take to mean magnify and idealize, in narration, led him on many an 
occasion to discard the simpler story of which he had himself been 
witness, or as it had come to him directly from "eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word," and to substitute for it the legendary creations 
of later fancy. It is even admitted (p. 128) that the substitution of 
the "legend" of a bodily resurrection of Jesus and visible ascension 
into heaven, represents a degradation in two successive stages" from 
the story of this most vital and fundamental of all Christian traditions 
as it had been related "at the time when Luke was with Paul in 
Jerusalem;" and a sense of the strain thus put upon the psychological 
imagination is betrayed in the argument adduced to prove that on 
this point "Luke did twice exchange better knowledge for worse." 
Such are a few out of many individual instances wherein Harnack 
feels constrained by the force of his own lexical and philological 
argument to impute to Luke qualifications as a historian which will 
scarcely support the recent enthusiastic comparisons with Tacitus and 
Thucydides. 

But mere individual instances are less convincing than the ensem- 
ble. Cumulatively the discrepancies have multiplied weight. Indi- 
vidually the force of one can be turned in this way, the bearing of 
another can be met in that. The real question is, Does "Luke" 
stand with Paul respecting the great transition which he undertakes 

12 Harnack takes the usual view that the "40 days" of Acts 1 :$ is in conflict with 
Luke 24:36-53, and thus represents a change of mind "for the worse" since the writing 
of "the former treatise." This we do not admit. In Acts chap. 1, as in Luke 24:50-52 
and John 20:17, 27, as well as the Epistle of Barnabas, the ascension is supposed to 
take place at the beginning, not the end, of the period of 40 days. 
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to narrate, and which is surely the most vital and fundamental thing 
around which the great battles of the Pauline epistles were waged ? 
Or does he stand (unconsciously, of course) with those against whom 
Paul fought his great fight for "the truth of the Gospel" and "the 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus" ? For many a time during 
the periods covered by the extracts from the Diary the odds must 
have seemed like those of "Athanasius against the world." And 
we must not forget that it is precisely this period of the great Epistles 
to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, during which "Luke" 
was associated with Paul, not only as "beloved physician" and 
intimate friend, but as fellow-preacher and evangelist. It is here 
that Harnack does well to assure the reader that he has not neglected 
an independent study of the Pauline epistles. 13 If only the glamour 
of "Luke" has not remained here and there, filtering in like stolen 
gleams in the photographer's dark room to vitiate the impression! 14 

Far be it from us to deny an eagerness on "Luke's" part to defend 
the apostleship and gospel of Paul, an eagerness only second to Paul's 
own. How else indeed could his work commend itself to the great 
Pauline churches ? But how does he defend them ? We hope to be 
pardoned the comparison, but in our judgment very much as Drum- 
mond and Harnack are supposed to "defend" the writings of John and 
Luke. 

As for Paul's apostleship, Luke's whole endeavor is to make 
Paul appear as closely dependent from the outset upon "the" apos- 
tles 15 in Jerusalem as possible (9: 26-30). He does not engage in any 
independent mission work among gentiles (9:29-30; 11:25-26; 22:17- 

13 in, p. 180. 

'4 We cannot but hope for a revision, e. g., of the statement (III, p. 18.) that "in 
the Jewish-Christian controversy of Paul the issue was not the freedom of all Christians 
from the law, but always of Gentile Christians alone. The question how Jewish Chris- 
tians should square their conduct with the law was not in debate." A comparison of 
this statement with Gal. 2 : 15-21 would be of value. 

'5 The word still retains in one passage of Acts the broader general use common 
in the Pauline epistles and Ai&axti- "Barnabas and Paul are spoken of in 14:4, 14 
as "the apostles," i. e., the missionaries, where no ambiguity is possible. In all the 
other 34 Lukan occurrences of the word it means the Twelve, to complete whose 
sacred college seems to "Luke" a necessary preliminary to the "gift of the Spirit." 
The Twelve, of course, do not include Paul. 
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21) until regularly commissioned by solemn ordination of the church 
in Antioch (13:1-3). His career as " a chosen vessel to bear the name 
of Christ before gentiles and kings," foretold in vision to Ananias 
(9:15-16) and later in Jerusalem suggested — against his incredu- 
lous protest — to Saul himself (22:21), is delayed and deferred until 
after all the principles involved have been settled by divine revelation 
to Peter and the official action of the church in Jerusalem in the case 
of Cornelius (10:1-11:18); so that when the question of Paul's gentile 
missions at last does come up, Peter may cite the decisive precedent in 
such language as this: "Brethren, ye know how that a good while 
ago God made choice among you that by my ( !) mouth the gentiles should 
hear the word of the gospel and believe" (15 : 7). Paul does not open 
his lips to a gentile, he does not realize that his work is to be among 
them (22:17-20), until after fruitless endeavors in Jerusalem, driven 
into hiding at Tarsus (9: 29-30), he is brought thence by Barnabas to 
Antioch, and at last in the special ordination at Antioch is commis- 
sioned to "the work whereunto God had called him" (13: 1-3). l6 
After this his "apostleship" is indorsed by "letters of commendation" 
from Jerusalem (15 : 24-26) where James and "the" apostles autocrati- 
cally dispose of the problem, What shall be required of the gentiles as 
"necessary" ?, while Paul, a silent spectator, obediently accepts and 
disseminates their "decrees" (15:13 — 16:4). In short, Paul's "apos- 
tleship" is made by "Luke" to be just such an apostleship "from 
men and through a man" as Paul himself indignantly and scorn- 
fully repudiates. Real equality with the holy Twelve is placed for- 
ever beyond Paul's reach by the conditions imposed as a sine qua 
non when the last vacancy in their number is filled. " Of the men 
therefore which have companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto the day that he was received up from us, of these must one 
become a witness with us of his resurrection." 17 We venture to 

16 If Paul has occasion to complain of this suppression of his fourteen years 
of missionary work among gentiles, there are others equally wronged for his benefit. 
Professor Warfield {Journ. oj Bibl. Lit., Ill, pp. 1 13 ff .) has established beyond question 
the reading Hellenists in Acts 11 : 20. This substitution of "Hellenists" for "Hellenes" 
can only be explained as an editorial correction of the "Antiochian Source" in the 
interest of "Lukan" theory. 

x 7 Acts 1 1 22. 
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think that of late something less of attention than it deserves has been 
paid to the contrast between "Luke's" defense of Paul's apostleship, 
and Paul's own in Gal., chaps. 1, 2; I Cor., chap. 9; II Cor., chaps. 
3-5, 10-12. If "Luke" has included in his representation a single 
trait of what to Paul was vital in his apostleship, or if he has omitted 
one from that of the "weak" friends at Antioch and Corinth which 
Paul so vehemently denies, we are unable to point it out. Our own 
study of Acts shows Peter as the apostle chosen 0} God to receive and 
defend "the revelation of the mystery that the gentiles are fellow 
heirs and fellow members of the body and fellow-partakers of the 
promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel," and Paul "an elect 
vessel to bear it before the gentiles and kings and children of Israel." 

And what is "Luke's" conception of the content of Paul's gospel 
of "justification apart from works of the law"? For without this 
Paul's apostleship may well degenerate into a mere commission from 
the Church in Antioch endorsed by letters of commendation from 
Jerusalem. What is Paul himself more than an agent of the Twelve, 
unless divinely " intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision even 
as Peter with that of the circumcision" ? We ask, then, What 
does " Luke " make of this gospel of the uncircumcision, of this " trust" 
so unspeakably precious, of this to Paul absolutely divine solution of 
all the great problem with which "Luke's" own entire narrative 
is concerned ? Of Paul's gospel of justification for Jew and gentile 
"apart from works of the law," Luke, as we have seen, credits the 
half which pertains to the gentiles to Peter (!). The other half he 
denies outright! Harmonistic interpretation has made it indis- 
pensable at this point to review the "Lukan" theory of the universali- 
zation of the gospel, in the light of his own context, at greater length 
than would be needful had we not become accustomed unconsciously 
to interject a Pauline sense into ambiguous passages. 

Every tyro in Paulinism knows that it belongs to its very elements 
that the death of Christ has superseded the dispensation of law, and 
that this applies to the Jew first of all, though in a sense also to the 
gentile. The gospel of salvation for every Jew is to learn to know 
that "a man is not justified by works of the law but only through 
faith in Christ;" and if after such "death to the law" he attempts 
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to "build up again the things which he had destroyed" by supple- 
menting his faith with a modicum of legal observance he "makes 
void the grace of God" (Gal. 2:15-21). l8 There can be no question 
whatever that Paul preached this gospel of emancipation from all 
the Mosaic ordinances as such; and that he preached it to all the 
unevangelized* 9 Jews of his own gentile field whom he could reach. 
If we may believe the consistent representation of Acts, which in 
this respect only stereotypes that of the contemporary Diary (16:13), 
Paul's regular practice on his missionary campaigns was to begin 
at the synagogue. 

Conscious that Paul had no other gospel than this for Jew or 
gentile we are disposed to interpret the ambiguous sentence in "Luke's" 
report of Paul's address to the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 
13:39) "by him (Jesus) everyone that believeth is justified from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses," as 
if in it the gospel were really offered not as a mere supplement, but 
in a true Pauline sense as a substitute for Mosaism. If, however, we 
interpret "Luke" by himself instead of by Paul, it will be clear that 
such is not his meaning. "Luke" does not admit that Jews are free 
from the obligation of the law. For gentiles it has no obligation. 
Jews must still continue to bear its heavy yoke as well as they are 
able, trusting to "the grace of the Lord Jesus" to supplement defi- 
ciencies. 30 

18 See note 14 above. 

•» The agreement of mutual non-interference described in Gal. 2:1-10 relates of 
course to such intervention "in another's province in regard to things ready to their 
hand" as that of the "spies" upon "the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus," 
whose incursions at Antioch had brought Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. Paul 
was scrupulous about confining himself to virgin territory (Rom. 15:20) and about 
avoiding the unnecessary coercion of Jewish Christians already indoctrinated with 
the "weak" gospel (I Cor. 9:20-22; Rom. 14:1-15:3). But the idea that he did not 
proclaim complete emancipation from the law to every unevangelized Jew the gentile 
world contained, so far as he could reach him, is flatly against the great epistles. On 
occasion, as the conflict with Peter at Antioch shows (Gal. 2:11-21), he could even 
exercise coercion. This was when the nominally "weak" brother attempted to 
exercise coercion himself, demanding concessions from gentile liberty to his own scruples 
See below, p. 71. 

30 Acts 10:1 — 11:18 ("Source A") with its recapitulation in 15:8-11 is of course 
fundamentally Pauline, but is accommodated in "Luke's" adaptation to his own point 
of view. See below, note 36. 
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That this doctrine of the permanent obligation of the law for 
Jews, strange as it may seem, and really in fundamental contradic- 
tion of Paul's doctrine of the cross, is nevertheless the doctrine of 
Luke, becomes apparent rather from the whole structure of Acts 
than from mere individual passages. Three great conclaves in 
Jerusalem mark the culmination in Acts of as many crises in the 
progress of the gospel. The first crisis is that of the "revelation" 
(to Peter) and vindication (by him) "of the mystery that the gentiles 
are fellow-heirs and fellow-partakers of the promises" (10: 1 — n : 18). 
This narrative, as Harnack himself very justly concedes to a multi- 
tude of critics, is not originally of Lukan composition. Harnack 
assigns it to his "Source A." 21 We shall see that the final author's 
omissions and adaptations are highly significant. At present we 
merely note that "Luke's" employment of it wholly disregards its 
bearing on the question of the obligation of the law upon Jews 21 and 
is directed solely to the demonstration of the freedom of the gentiles. 

The second crisis is that of the "decrees" (Acts 13: 1 — 16: 5) which 
attempt to regulate the relations of Jewish and gentile Christians 
by imposition of "necessary" restrictions on the liberty already con- 
ceded. As the concession is explicitly referred to and approved it 
is impossible to suppose that the author conceives the "decrees" 
as a partial reimposition of " the yoke of the law." On the contrary, 
James, their propounder, expressly says that they are framed in the 
interest of "the Jews which are among the gentiles," in whose behalf 
he later interests himself still further (15:21; cf. 22:21). For their 
sakes gentile believers are "enjoined" to "abstain from the pollutions 
of idols," a general phrase, which from the fact that it does not recur 
in the formal document, may be assumed to be reproduced by the 
particulars. 

At this point Harnack requests his readers to follow him in a 
somewhat difficult somersault. Contrary to the opinion he very ably 
defended but a few years ago 23 he is now convinced by the reason- 
ing of Wellhausen 24 that the word ttvuct6v ("things strangled") in 

" On p. 185 Harnack expresses less confidence in the written condition of this por- 
tion of "Source A," than in that of chaps. 3-4 and 12. 
33 On this point see below, note 36. 
'3 Sitzungsberichte d. k. Preuss. Ahad. d. Wiss., 1880. 
'* Noten zur Apg. in Nachr. d. K. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. z. Gottingen, pp. 19 ff.» 1907. 
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the "decrees" (15:20 and 29) is an early interpolation, which being 
happily eliminated it becomes possible to treat the decrees as having 
nothing to do with the conditions of table-fellowship between the 
two classes of Christians now brought together through the large 
gentile accessions at Antioch, but as purely and simply ethical. 
In this Harnack has the example of the Western text and church 
fathers, who naturally supplement this somewhat incomplete attempt 
at a Christian decalogue by adding in vss. 20 and 29 the negative 
version of the Golden Rule. 25 Originally the "decrees" aimed "to 
exclude the whole domain of immorality" under the three prohibitions 
of "idolatry, murder, and whoredom." 26 The issue of the great con- 
clave in Jerusalem 27 is therefore that the apostles and elders ("elder 
brethren?") in Jerusalem "enjoin" upon the gentile churches 
these three prohibitions as "necessary." If they keep themselves 
from these "it shall be well" with them. It is indeed true that if 
such were the outcome of the mountain in labor, Paul is the more 
excusable for omitting to mention in Gal. 2 : 1-10 that the conclave 
ever met or enacted any decrees at all. Or shall we not rather say that 
if the whole case was thus officially disposed of in Paul's favor by 
the highest ecclesiastical authority, it is surprising that he should 
so considerately abstain from reminding the Judaizers of the fact ? 

We are in complete accord with Harnack as to the evidences 
compelling the recognition of an "Antiochian Source" whose culminat- 
ing point is reached in 12:25 — 1 5 : 35> an< ^ which contains historical 
material of the highest value; also in recognizing the "decrees," how- 
ever recast by " Luke," as representing a primitive document of prime 
importance. But in our judgment both their intrinsic character, and 
the purpose which they subserve in the narrative are conclusive 
against Harnack's interpretation. Intrinsically they are not ethical 
but ceremonial. In the application to which they are rightly put in 
the narrative they meet the difficulty raised by the influx of gentile 
Christians already admitted to be free from the obligation of the law, 
into a brotherhood largely composed of Jews who are not thus free. 

25 This Harnack admits (against Hilgenfeld and others) to be probably an inter- 
polation (III, p. 197). 
»« III, p. 195- 
»7 Well designated in III, p. 189, "the tribunal for all Christendom." 
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Not because the three (or four) requirements are the most vital 
morally are they called "necessary," and authoritatively "enjoined" 
upon the gentiles by a Jewish Christian conclave; but because fellow- 
ship on any other terms will involve involuntary pollution to the Jewish 
Christian, who is not free from the law. They are " necessary" for his 
protection. Indeed their propounder himself, as we have seen, has no 
idea of limiting gentile freedom from the law, but propounds them 
on behalf of those who "in every city from generations of old have 
listened on every sabbath to the preaching of Moses in the synagogue " 
(15:21). The very argument of Wellhausen which has proved so 
convincing to Harnack is based upon the contention that ttvuct6v, 
because it is practically synonymous with the prohibition of blood 
(i. e., the eating of blood), is therefore probably an explanatory gloss. 
If, at the very early date of the alleged interpolation, the prohibitions 
were not already understood to be ceremonial, we have no longer 
any explanation of the addition! 

There is but one obstacle to the ceremonial sense, commended as 
it is by the manifest intention not to restrict a freedom already con- 
ceded to the gentiles, but to furnish a practicable modus vivendi 
between the two elements in the brotherhood. It is the injunction 
against "fornication." How can this be said to consider only the 
protection of the Jewish Christian against involuntary pollution? 
So long as only such absurd answers are made to this question as the 
suggestion that the Jerusalem authorities were endeavoring to regulate 
marital relations among gentiles according to Mosaic rules of con- 
sanguinity, it is scarcely a marvel that interpreters should revolt. 
But an explanation can be offered which has hitherto received no 
consideration, although it meets the question fairly. The Jewish 
Christian author of the Clementine Homilies explicitly says that 
"whoredom and adultery differ from all other sins in that they 
defile not only the sinner but those also that eat and associate with 
him." 2 * Paul himself, as we know, forbade " eating and associating " 
with such an one (I Cor. 5:11; cf. II Cor. 6:17). In view of the 
prevalence of this vice in gentile communities and even the tendency 
toward toleration of it in the church at Corinth, it is not surprising 
that Jewish Christians should demand protection against involuntary 

28 Clem. Horn. Ill, lxviii. 
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contamination from this source as a condition of "eating with 
gentiles." 

We entertain no manner of doubt that the "decrees" were really 
enacted in Jerusalem for "the brethren which are of the gentiles 
in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia," ca. A. D. 50, and that they continued 
to represent for a generation the attitude of the Syrian churches south 
of Taurus, as well as of Peter and Barnabas, and the " weak brethren" 
throughout the Empire. 29 It is certain that for "Luke" they repre- 
sent the final and complete solution of the knotty question, How 
shall Jewish Christians still under the obligation of the law, eat and 
associate with gentile Christians who are not? 3 " It should be 
apparent that they are utterly inconsistent with the solution of Paul. 31 

The third crisis in Jerusalem is that of Acts 21:17-26. To Paul 
also it is momentous as the occasion of his great "ministration for 
the saints," for which he asks the prayers of Roman Christians that it 
may prove "acceptable." 32 Strange as it may seem in one himself 
a member of the great delegation charged with this peace-offering of 
the Pauline churches, "Luke" entirely cancels this principal purpose 
of the expedition; or rather he transfers it to the credit of the Church 
in Antioch. Quite forestalling the famous benefaction of Helena of 
Adiabene in the great Palestinian famine of 45-46 A. c, the church 
in Antioch conducts this "ministration" in 43-44 A. D., 33 before the 
outbreak of the famine, being warned by the prophecy of Agabus, 
who for this purpose comes down from Judaea, although the Diary 
later introduces him, as if for the first time, as coming down from 
Judaea to warn Paul in Caesarea. 34 This is only one of the Lukan 
discrepancies of detail. The main point of difference is as to the 
significance of the great interview with "James and all the elders." 

This is really the capstone of "Luke's" argument regarding the 
terms of union in the process of the universalization of Christianity. 
It was indispensable for "Luke," however difficult, that having (1) 
established (through Peter) the liberty of the gentiles, and (2) the 
modus vivendi enacted at the instance of Antioch, he should (3) repel 

2 9 On the real course of events leading up to the "decrees" see my art.: "Acts 
vs. Galatians, the Crux of Apostolic History," in Amer. Jour, of Theol., July, 1907. 

30 Acts 16:4; 21:25. 33 Acts 11:27-30; 12:25. 

31 Gal. 2:11-21. 3421:10-14. 
3' Rom. 15:31. 
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the insinuation that Paul had " taught the Jews which are among the 
gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children 
neither to walk after the customs." This, according to "Luke" was 
the great issue solved at Jerusalem by the full, public, and complete 
disavowal which Paul then made of any such practice! 

We have said that "Luke" denies outright the half of Paul's 
gospel of emancipation from the law which applies to Jews. What 
else does it mean when Paul is represented to have taken public 
action to prove not only that he did not so teach, but that he himself 
" walked orderly, keeping the law ?" What else does it mean when 
"Luke" suppresses the great story of Paul's resistance to the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, and his rebuke of Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2 : 1-10, 
11-21), but enlarges upon his circumcision of Timothy in Galatia 
"because of the Jews that were in those parts" ? What else does it 
mean when Paul is made to repudiate as a slander the suggestion that 
he himself does not observe the law? Are we told that Paul did 
accommodate himself to Jewish practice in the exceptional circum- 
stances of finding himself among law-observing Jews, not without great 
pains to avoid misconstruction ? 3S But the ceremonial in the temple > 
according to Acts 21 : 17-26, is engaged in for the sake of proving that 
Paul's invariable practice, specifically and explicitly as an example to 
"the (unevangelized) Jews which are among the gentiles," is to 
"walk orderly, keeping the law." Are we told that "Luke" himself 
relates how Peter was exempted from the strict requirements of 
Mosaism in the case of Cornelius at Caesarea ? Let it be recalled 
that according to Harnack himself this narrative is an incorporation 
by "Luke" of foreign material; and let it be noted as among the 
most significant evidences in support of our own contention, that 
the features of the story which bear upon Peter's own emancipation 
from the law have been carefully canceled out by the redactor! 36 
Acts 21:17-26 is conclusive as to the Lukan interpretation of the 
"justification by grace" preached in the Galatian synagogues. It 

35 Harnack, III, p. 180, seems to think it is only a question whether Paul would 
go so far in the matter of occasional accommodation. The real difficulty is with the 
alleged repudiation of his regular practice. 

3 6 Traces of this original bearing remain in the charge 11:3 " thou didst enter into 
men uncircumcised and eat with them," to which the context affords no reply: also 
more distinctly in the vision (10:9-16; 11:5-10), interpreted in 10:28 as applying to 
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certainly is not that of Paul's Epistle to the churches of Galatia. Acts 
21 : 17-26 purports to "defend" Paul's gospel to "the (unevangelized) 
Jews which are among the gentiles." We have seen that Paul did 
go to these Jews, that he did "teach them to forsake Moses, telling 
them not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the cus- 
toms," that he did not set the example of " walking after the customs." 
On the contrary, when this attempt was made by " Peter and Barna- 
bas and the rest of the Jews," under color of authority "from James" 
and his Jerusalem " decrees," or their equivalent, he denounced and 
resisted it as an attempt to "coerce" free men in Christ Jesus. 

"Luke's" defense of the apostleship and gospel of Paul belongs to 
the class which Paul himself characterized as " weak." We will not, 
we cannot justly, so characterize that which Harnack offers of the 
tradition of Lukan authorship. For his desire to vindicate this we 
have no prejudice whatever, but only sympathy. 37 Our old-time 
admiration for Professor Harnack's marvelous genius and scholar- 
ship, which years ago blossomed into a cherished personal friendship 
and regard, is only increased by these recent genuinely great con- 
tributions. Conceivably a more detailed study of his linguistic 
argument than we have yet been able to give might constrain us 
to take his view. But surely it is of far more vital importance 
to understand a book than merely to know the name of its author. 
And unless all our apprehension of it be wrong, the Lukan nar- 
rative is fundamentally misunderstood, until we recognize that its 
author's well-meant defense of the apostleship and gospel of 
Paul contemplates point for point that apostleship and that gospel 
which would have satisfied not Paul, but the opponents whom at 
Antioch he "resisted to the face." This is the great fact to be 
accounted for in judging the early tradition of Lukan authorship. 

distinctions of persons. In reality it applies to distinctions of meats. The going to the 
gentiles is independently sanctioned in 10:20. The vision sanctions Peter's eating 
"things common and unclean," 10:14. The source thus gives to Peter as a "revela- 
tion" what Paul is taught of the Lord Jesus in Rom. 14:14. The (3 text, which in 
1 1 : 1 has perhaps been reassimilated to the source, gives further evidence. Here 
Peter's residence in Jerusalem has already ceased (against ch. 12). He goes up 
thither from his mission field, like Paul in ch. 15, to the defense of the freedom of the 
gentiles. R cancels the abolition of distinctions of meats and the anticipation of 
i5:3-5- 

37 See Bacon, Introd., to N. T. Literature, 1900. pp. 211-217. 



